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1953 CONFERENCE GENERAL SESSION SUMMARY* 


S. I. Hayakawa, the well-known semanticist and author of 
Language in Thought and Action; spoke on “Aspects of Thought 
and Communication.” 


Professor Hayakawa developed the thesis that historically 
there have been three basic symbols in terms of which men have 
sought to communicate and maintain their culture for the at- 
tainment of common purposes; Stage I: the symbol of the Place; 
Stage II: the symbol of the World (Idea or Authority) ; Stage 
III: the symbol of shared experience in perception. 


The speaker pleaded for an understanding of the Stage III 
symbol, as the means of insuring communication, proceeding 
from an extension of common experiences toward concepts and 
common action—peace, human relations, tolerance of differences. 
He illustrated his thesis by reference to an actual experiment in 
community action in the city of Chicago. The semantic ap- 


proach has many implications for the teaching of the language- 
arts. 


The topic of John Mason Brown, Contributing Editor of 
The Saturday Review, was “The Role and Responsibility of the 
Teacher of English in the Modern World.” Mr. Brown dealt with 
the serious obstacles, in the modern scene, to the worthy objec- 
tives of teaching the language arts. He characterized the neo- 
classicists in the world of literary criticism as “classicists with 
neon lights, whose illumination is in direct proportion to the 
darkness of the Chicago salons in which they spend their lives.” 
His plea was for naturalness, for giving students the freedom 
to read, to write, to communicate according to the patterns of 
their own growth and experience, without dictation of accepted 
forms and dogmas. Students must be brought into contact with 
the great and abiding values of our social structure through 
literature. The liberated mind can come only from a liberal edu- 
cation. The function of the parent is to teach the child to walk; 
i.e. to “walk away” from the parent toward independence. The 
function of the teacher is to instruct the student as to the direc- 
tion and manner of his “walking away,” in the context of in- 
telligent choice and elevated taste and appreciation. 


*Reported by David H. Moskowitz, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
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What Literature Is Good For 
Edwin H. Cady* 


I suppose I was moved to choose this topic because my be- 
ing asked to speak to the New York English Council more or 
less coincided with my announcement to a class in Freshman 
English that “On Monday we will begin the study of poetry.” 
The inevitable groan of frustration and dismay which followed 
translated itself into the perennial demand: “But what good is 
that?” I do not suppose that this question has never been faced or 
answered before. I am well aware that many of the people I 
address have been answering it successfully for many years. And 
yet, the young barbarians whom we are trying to civilize press 
us with their question in season and out. It should be worth our 
while to take it up again and perhaps a little afresh. 

For we have all been advantaged in our time by a great deal 
of new thought, some of it distinctly American, on such problems. 
The sources of that thought lie in diverse directions: in the 
study of the history of ideas as pioneered by A. O. Lovejoy and 
his followers; in the famous work of the New Critics, their fol- 
lowers and successors; and in several new schools of esthetics, 
the theoretical study of the arts. What I should like to do is not 
to discuss these ideas or their sources in any abstract way but 
to boil a fair number of them down and show the product in 
action, in the hope that you may find some of the result useful 
or encouraging, whether you find it new or not. 

In the first place, literature is good for, is useable, for a 
number of things which are extra-literary, really external to it 
as literature. External points of view toward a literary work 
treat it as a document, a form of evidence useful in illuminating 
some sort of question which has nothing to do with the literary 
function of the work at all. To take a fairly familiar example, 
Walt Whitman’s magnificent “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d” is good for a number of external uses. 

The first of these is biographic. The life of Whitman is not 
the same as his literature, but this poem casts at least some help- 
ful under-lighting on his life. The significance to him of the lilac 
with its “heart-shaped leaves of rich green” against the white- 
washed palings and of the shy, secluded bird reemphasizes the 
richness of Walt’s childhood for his creative mind. The im- 
portance of his bardic, prophetic sense of himself and of the 
Civil War as one of the central facts in his lifetime is made 
clear by the magnitude of his concern for Lincoln, the war-dead, 
and the nation. 


*Professor of English, Syracuse University. 
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The quest of a thorough reading of ‘When Lilacs Last...” 
will show us, too, the reflexive quality of external and internal 
factors. The key to the poem is, really, that its structure is not 
logical or narrative but musical. The three major images, the 
lilac, the star, and the bird, appear and disappear, are developed, 
restated, or intertwined like nothing so much as the themes or 
motifs of music. Further, each has a quality, analogous to key 
in music, always attached to it which dominates and, indeed 
identifies its development. The deepest internal reading of the 
poem depends on that insight—and the insight is confirmed and 
illuminated when one remembers that Whitman was a constant, 
enraptured opera-goer. The full import of music for his life is 
also, of course, revealed. 


The cultural history of the country and, of course, the 
biography of Lincoln also incur debts to this poem. When the TV 
program Omnibus wished recently to give the sense of the na- 
tional reaction to Lincoln’s death and funeral procession across 
the land, they wisely chose to read Whitman’s lines as the best 
way of commemorating it. The weight, at that moment, of the 
nation’s sense of Lincoln’s greatness and, hence, of its appre- 
hension of his symbolic as well as personal stature could hardly 
be better expressed. 


Again, the poem is an excellent document in intellectual his- 
tory and for religious or philosophic considerations. Whitman’s 
ideal of the Democratic Hero, his optimism about death, and 
especially his romantic-idealistic (Hegelian) way of achieving 
consolation in the great bird-song lyric by joining hands with 
the “thought of Death” and the “knowledge of Death” and so 
leading them to a synthesis in faith and beauty remind us to 
look to his intellectual roots. His father’s devotion to the ideas 
of Tom Paine deism (the Enlightenment) and the Quakerism in- 
herited from his mother joined with the transcendentalism of his 
own time (“I was simmering, simmering, simmering; Emerson 
brought me to a boil’). The fusion of these in Whitman tells the 
historian much about the march of ideas in America. Whether 
Whitman’s use of such ideas speaks to our religious or philosophic 
condition or not is an individual matter. There can be no doubt 
that, in many lands, he has so spoken and does speak today to 
many people. 


The final “external” question (though undoubtedly others 
might be raised) I should like to call up is that of literary his- 
tory. It is important for us as teachers to recognize that when 
we handle literary history it is history not literature we treat. 
Literary history casts infinite and indispensable light on litera- 
ture, but it is not the thing any more than military history is 
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a battle or economic history a paycheck. It is, however, a field 
of history as important and valid as any other. The great ques- 
tions here are of Whitman’s forms and prosody in their relation 
to past and then current poetic conventions and to the free verse 
of what was then the future. It is probably not very necessary to 
say nowadays that his contemporaries, who supposed his work to 
be formless, footless, and rootless, were wrong and that in the 
Bible and Homer and opera, among others, were the roots of 
his methods or that the disciple of totally organic form succeeded 
at last in inventing his own conventions. There is also instruction 
to be had from relating “‘When Lilacs Last...’ to the great tradi- 
tion of the elegy, not omitting In Memoriam or Emerson’s 
“Threnody” from a list which also numbers the major pastoral 
elegies. 


When we have dealt with all these externals, we have found 
a number of things that literature is good for, as is ordinarily 
done in “core curriculum” practice, without yet having dealt with 
it as literature. It is only when we come to dealing with it from 
the inside, as a special form of being subject only to the laws of 
itself and its relations with our imaginatons, that we come to deal 
with literature as literature. 


It is only by traveling through the poem from the beginning 
to the final “chord” where all three themes quietly intertwine at 
the end that we can know it as literature. To know it thus is to 
have a particular kind of experience with it. What this is I would 
venture to say in some such terms as this: When Thoreau ob- 
served that the majority of men lead lives of quiet desperation, 
he meant partly that their experience was gray and amorphous. 
Leaving ideas aside, it seems clear that what art does is to con- 
trol our imaginations in such a way as to produce experience for 
us which is vivid, intense, and satisfyingly shaped. We can some- 
times do this for ourselves, but the great artist can and does do 
it much more reliably and powerfully. What that means to our 
time, when the ordinary desperation grows less quiet than in 
Thoreau’s day, is clear. The temptations to corruption, perver- 
sion, and violence to which alarmingly large numbers of us give 
way are basically produced by a desperate boredom. Without 
falling victim to the nineteenth century fallacy of trying to sub- 
stitute art for religion, I would nevertheless submit that the 
power of literature to create shaped, intense, satisfactory ex- 
perience is a sovereign cure for such desperation. For several 
reasons, then, what literature is good for is most important, as 
it is most true, from the internal point of view. At any rate, we 
may as teachers of literature hearten ourselves in the thought 
that we and what we teach are all too badly needed by the young 
barbarians—whether they know it or not. 
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In Defense of Grammar 
Ada M. Holmes* 


Last week when I told the wife of one of our faculty mem- 
bers that I was coming to Syracuse to defend the cause of 
grammar, she said, “Who wished a subject like that on you?” I 
told her that while the task of presenting my views publicly be- 
fore a presumably unsympathetic audience had indeed been 
“wished” on me, my qualms didn’t represent disapproval of the 
subject. 


“You mean you have convictions about the value of gram- 
mar?” she asked. 


I replied—with conviction—that I certainly had. 


From the silence which followed I judged that she was dis- 
appointed in me. After a second or two she said doubtfully, 
“Heavens, I thought grammar went out with the dodo.” 


I know that many of you thought—and still think—the same 
thing. However, there are signs, welcome ones from my point of 
view, that the old grammar bird is not yet extinct. The very 
fact that so much has been said and written about this question 
of grammar versus usage, and that most of us are aware of the 
state of confusion existing in the English curriculum, indicates 
that the movement to dispense with the grammar of sentence 
analysis has been unsuccessful. That movement gained great 
headway during the thirties, and it has seemed to me that be- 
tween 1936, when I was in college, and the present time, English 
teachers have had an excellent opportunity to experiment with 
the practical application—if it exists—of such principles as 
those advocated by Fries and others of the “new” linguists. It 
has also seemed to me that the experiments have been, for the 
most part, failures. All of us who teach freshman composition 
know that something is wrong. All of us have in our classes stu- 
dents whom we consider to be language illiterates. All of us are 
disturbed about what to teach and how to teach it. All of us have 
read news articles and magazine articles in which individuals not 
directly concerned with education have satirized the English 
curriculum. We have all laughed, somewhat ruefully, at cartoons 
which ridicule us and our subject. 





*State University of New York Teachers College, Cortland. 
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Much as we may sneer among ourselves at criticisms from 
people who are considered by some of us to be members of an 
out-group having little understanding of our real problems, it 
might be wise for us to remember that the literate public which 
is doing the criticizing has always had (and always should have) 
a voice in public school affairs; that most people have convic- 
tions about school curricula derived legitimately from their own 
school experience; that educators, recognizing this, have been 
trying for many years to develop public lung power as well as 
public understanding; and that vocal reactions from the non- 
academic public very often have proved to be full of a much- 
maligned American virtue—common sense. Education is not a 
closed corporation, and educators are not the only enlightened 
thinkers in our society. The criticisms to which I refer are not 
coming from sub-literate groups; they are coming from intelli- 
gent people who recognize the value of clear thinking and of 
the ability to express thought clearly; from people who really do 
know what good communication is, and whose criticisms are 
based primarily upon the knowledge that many educators are 
capable of talking at great length without communicating any- 
thing. 

My plea for grammar is not a plea for what is ordinarily 
termed “a return to eighteenth-century language conventions,” 
although I must admit that much of the literary prose of the 
eighteenth century seems to me to surpass, in clarity and con- 
ciseness, much of the literary prose of the twentieth. My plea 
is for a return, in the teaching of the English language, to an 
orderly system of sentence analysis which will give the English 
teacher something to teach. It is my belief that the present con- 
fusion in our English curricula and in our attitudes toward the 
teaching of English, a confusion especially regrettable when it 
manifests itself in the bumbling efforts of young people just 
entering the profession to follow idealistic precepts without real- 
istic programs, is due to a failure on our part to recognize what 
our job really is. All of us, I think, entered the English teaching 
field because we loved words and sentences and the beauty of 
words and sentences as great writers could employ them to ex- 
press thought and feeling. Undoubtedly, in the beginning, we all 
felt, as I did, that we wanted to impart our understanding of this 
beauty to others. We felt capable of doing it, too, or we wouldn’t 
have gone on. 


No teacher who is not dominated by a constant blind, 
egotistical faith in himself and his abilities can fail to be humbled 
by his first years of experience in the classroom. Every teacher 
becomes discouraged at times during those first years. His 
progress with many students is slow, and ways of measuring 
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results are unsatisfactory. No matter how successful the young 
teacher may be in the eyes of his administrators, there are 
always, for the most honest, periods of doubt. Experience alone 
brings a measure of confidence, and this later confidence is differ- 
ent from the first. It has humility in it, and the realization that 
teaching is a job, and a hard one. The young teacher believes 
that once he is able to “hold” the class, to make students work 
for him, everything else will take care of itself. Does he not have 
much to offer? Will not what he has to offer be acceptable and 
valuable once he has learned the techniques of teaching? 


Well, most persevering teachers of most subjects—subjects 
like mathematics and science and even history and social studies 
—manage to make the transition from unrealistic idealism to 
idealistic realism quite easily. For them the problems of the cur- 
riculum center about matters of selection and organization of 
material and techniques of presentation—weighty problems 
enough, but not insoluble ones. For the English teacher, the 
problem is much greater. The rise of the “progressive” move- 
ment in education (I understand that one should always enclose 
that word in quotes, nowadays) changed and broadened the 
concept of what the study both of language and of literature 
should contribute to the experience of the growing individual. I 
think that the concept was broadened too much. The English 
teacher suddenly was expected to become a research specialist 
in linguistics, a master of the interrelationships between the fine 
arts, a historical critic, a “new” critic, and a wizard at. develop- 
ing “style” in written and oral expression, as well as teacher of 
reading and writing and marker of themes. I am not bemoaning 
the fact that he was asked to consider all aspects of human life, 
social, moral, historical, and political in order to hold his job. 
The acquirement of a real knowledge and understanding of any 
language and literature demands breadth of background. The 
best of the English teachers of the past undoubtedly recognized 
this responsibility, too. However, the statement of that multitude 
of obligations which the English teacher was supposed to as- 
sume resulted in the setting up of curricula having too many ob- 
jectives, curricula which are therefore too disorderly to be effec- 
tive. For many of the students who come to our American schools 
and colleges, some of these objectives are almost valueless. For 
many of the average-I.Q. English teachers who try to achieve 
them, they are simply not attainable. It would be better for us if 
we had a simpler and less polyglot curriculum aimed at reach- 
ing humbler goals—correctness in the handling of the English 
sentence, for one. I believe that the development of correctness 
in the handling of sentences is a practical goal and an attain- 
able one, and I believe that the goal can best be attained through 
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a consistent and strongly-implemented program of grammar- 
teaching, begun in the elementary school and continued through 
the secondary school years. With such a program in operation 
on the lower levels, much of the present confusion in the college 
freshman English program would disappear, and our teachers’ 
colleges would be able to guarantee what they cannot guarantee 
at the present time—that their graduates are thoroughly capable 
of teaching the grammar of the sentence. 


My plea for grammar is therefore much more than a plea 
that a little grammar be sandwiched in among the many re- 
quirements of the present average English curriculum. I know 
as well as anyone knows that a truly functional grammar, which 
by the way is neither too mature nor too difficult for the average 
student to grasp if it is introduced early enough and taught 
consistently enough through the elementary and high school 
years, is a subject which ‘is valueless if it is half-taught, or if 
it is regarded by students as “boring” because it is taught by 
only one stubborn old “traditionalist” in a school system where 
younger and livelier teachers are encouraged to spend most of 
their time on “appreciation” teaching. It can be taught effective- 
ly only in a school system courageous enough to make room for 
it in the curriculum and to see that teachers spend the required 
time on it. That it is not being effectively taught at the present 
time in many New York State schools I am certain. Only a 
minority of the students who enter our teachers’ colleges have 
learned its principles—and I don’t mean its rules, although few 
have learned those, either. A student who has had thorough 
training in grammar knows what a sentence is; he recognizes, 
and has attained facility in using, different kinds of sentences. 
He knows enough of that “outmoded grammatical terminology” 
—which is, however, the only terminology with which his 
teachers have been provided—to make the explanation of struc- 
tural errors in his theme sentences possible. He is the only stu- 
dent to whom it is safe to explain that English is a living lan- 
guage in a constant, though slow, process of change, and that some 
usages which once were universal are no longer unfailingly em- 
ployed by the majority of educated speakers and writers. To him 
it is safe to explain the comparatively few exceptions to gram- 
matical rule which are almost generally acceptable; he has 
enough knowledge of grammar to realize that most educated 
speakers and writers—even among the “new” linguists—write 
sentences as grammatically defensible, if not quite so polished, 
as those of Joseph Addison. 

There are few such students. There will be fewer still unless 
we English teachers are willing to lower our sights a little bit, 
to sacrifice some of the pleasures of “appreciation” teaching, 
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to make precision of expression and clarity and correctness in 
the use of sentences our major concern. We could make real 
progress in our jobs if we would agree among ourselves that 
there 7s a grammar of the English language, that it is teachable, 
that it uses a terminology no more obscure than the few substi- 
tutes that have been suggested, and that while it is not perfect 
(what is?) it is the only complete system of sentence analysis 
available to us. 


Of the value of sentence analysis as an aid to comprehension 
of meaning and to the development and appreciation of style no 
proof is needed so far as I am concerned. Anyone who is un- 
convinced of that value and who would like to read a thorough 
discussion of the relationship of grammar to style should try 
to obtain a copy of a textbook published by Scott Foresman in 
1933, called Grammar for Composition, and written by C. H. 
Ward. Part One of this book says a great deal that I have not 
had time to say. 





“All correctness is relative” ? 
William E. Hoth* 


The first speaker on this panel has expressed her conviction 
that the teaching of grammar remains a significant task of the 
college English teacher, primarily because it provides an author- 
ity for both students and teachers—authority being necessary in 
every phase of learning. Implicit in this assertion are a concept 
of grammar and a concept of linguistic authority that have been 
invalidated by the work of descriptive linguists. Before proceed- 
ing to a criticism of those concepts, we must underscore the dis- 
tinction between students of language and teachers of language. 
Failure to make this distinction often adds unnecessary con- 
fusion to the controversy that centers on the teaching of gram- 
mar. 

Students of language are interested in information about 
language; and their findings are subject to verification on the 
conceptual level. In contrast, teachers of reading, writing, speak- 
ing and listening operate on the applied level. Language scholars 
try to find out how the linguistic process works; teachers at- 
tempt to improve their students’ use of that process. Obviously, 
teachers need to base their instruction on some concept of that 
process; and it is precisely at this point that recent developments 
in the study of language become important. 





*State University of New York Teachers College, Cortland. 
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Working at the conceptual level and building upon the his- 
torical and comparative approaches of earlier days, linguists 
during the past century have been developing a scientific ap- 
proach that relies on description rather than prescription or 
proscription. Drawing on historical, psychological and anthro- 
pological findings, they have revealed inconsistencies and mis- 
conceptions in the concepts of grammar and meaning that are 
basic to most textbooks and hence most teaching of language 
skills. Further, they have stressed the concepts reviewed briefly 
in The English Language Arts! Unlike teachers, they have not 
viewed grammar as a subject matter field, but as a system found 
in every language.? Most pertinent here, they have found that 
the description of English found in most texts, the parts of 
speech identified, and the whole approach to grammar, based 
partially on lexical meaning and partially on function, are scien- 
tifically not valid. Unfortunately, at least for teachers, they have 
not yet produced a description of Engish grammar that is valid 
in terms of their own criteria of verification. 


The traditionally trained teacher who has informed him- 
self about recent conceptual findings faces the following dilemma. 
From his point of view on the applied level, most of the con- 
ceptual findings are seemingly negative in effect. The newer 
concepts do not support the teaching of a grammar that is con- 
ceptually unsound; and they document the importance of non- 
linguistic factors, like one’s friends, job and neighborhood, in the 
development of move acceptable usage. While they destroy an 
authoritarian attitude conceptually, they do not contain an 
obvious antidote on the applied level. The Curriculum Com- 
mission, continuing the NCTE’s support of the work of Leonard, 
Pooley, Marquardt and Walcott, Fries and other leading teachers, 
come to grips with this educational problem. But they do not 
present anything so detailed, so definite and so convenient as 
the tradition-honored body of texts, workbooks and exercises 
based on the authoritarian attitude. (And the informed teacher 
did not expect such a miracle.) Perhaps the whole problem is 
illustrated by the special problem of vocabulary. Although 
linguists have revealed inconsistencies and misconceptions in the 
usual definitions of the parts of speech, they have not arrived at 
a satisfactory set of definitions and labels for the form classes 
of English. 





1. “1. Language changes constantly. 2. Change is normal. 3. Spoken language is the lan- 
guage. 4. Correctness rests upon usage. 5. All usage is relative.” (pp. 275-279.) 


2. “The meaningful arrangements of forms in a language constitute its grammar.” 
(Leonard Bloomfield, Language, p. 163.) 


“Grammar . .. exists before grammarians, whose legitimate business is to uncover such 
rules as are already there.” (A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, p. 245.) 
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Unhappy as this enigma may be for the teacher, the best 
solution will not be found in mocking the reputed habit of the 
ostrich confronted with danger. Perhaps the teacher-in-the- 
dilemma could argue that it is too early to apply the available 
conceptual findings, and that he is justified in waiting until the 
scholars have completed their task. But no teacher who makes 
an effort to keep informed is likely to take that position. 


A more satisfactory principle on which to act is suggested 
in the second speaker’s observation that the modern view of 
grammar is more egalitarian in spirit and that students respond 
better to language instruction when they are familiar with the 
“levels of usage” concept. Behind this response is the com- 
pelling authority of a descriptive concept of correctness. The 
meaning and the appropriateness, and in this sense the correct- 
ness, of any utterance are derived from the situation in which 
or in respect to which it is made. From this point of view, the 
authority arises from the situation; and through objective de- 
scription of the factors operating in any given linguistic situ- 
ation, teacher and students can agree on the relative correct- 
ness of the utterance. The important tasks are to train the stu- 
dent to observe and to expand his experience with all kinds of 
linguistic situations. The Curriculum Commission looks hope- 
fully in that direction. 


The implications for teacher colleges seem evident. First 
of all, we English instructors must “catch up” on the scholar- 
ship of the past century—and that for the subject on which we 
are assumed commonly to be the experts. Second, we should 
inform our advanced students of the contemporary findings from 
which the Commission derives its ‘‘basic concepts.” Third, Eng- 
lish and Education instructors should encourage students to ex- 
periment with methods of teaching observation and of providing 
wide experience with many kinds of usage. Fourth, on our own 
applied level as teachers of the skills, we should assume a com- 
parable experimental attitude. And lastly, we should not get 
caught up in the over-simplifications, the name-calling, the sheer 
buzz and confusion that attends the controversy over grammar. 
Reason, research, and results should be our “fundamentals.” 





The Road to Better Reading, the new manual for schools, is being 
distributed by the New York State Education Department this Fall. Pro- 
duced jointly with the Citizens’ Council on the Readjustment of High 
School Education, the report emphasizes continuity in reading instruction 
throughout the twelve grades. The volume was previewed by one of the 
panels at our 1953 Conference. 
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Objective Measures of Writing Ability 
Peter M. Miller* 


My topic has been announced as Objective Measures of 
Writing Ability. My initial approach to the topic is dictated by 
what a colleague of mine calls the General Gordon principle. The 
General Gordon principle involves the story of a small-town 
small boy who was a great admirer of an equestrian statue of 
Chinese Gordon, the British general, standing in a park in the 
middle of town. The boy used to play around and over the statue 
daily and often brought General Gordon into his conversation. 
The time came when the family had to move to another town. 
The boy expressed sorrow at having to leave the general, though 
nothing out of the ordinary, and on the morning of the move 
went to pay his parting respects to the statue. This accomplished, 
the family set forth on their move. As they were riding along, 
the boy remarked to his mother, “I’m certainly going to miss 
General Gordon.” He paused, and then went on, “You know, 
Mother, there’s something I’ve never understood about that 
statue. Who is that guy riding on General Gordon’s back?” 


The principle, reduced to essentials, maintains that it is 
perfectly possible for two people, using the same words, to be 
talking about two completely different things. In order that we, 
in this discussion of objective measures of writing ability, may 
not confuse the general with the horse, let me give a definition of 
the objective test. 


An objective test is “A test so constructed that different 
scorers working independently will arrive at the same or es- 
sentially the same score for a given performance; usually based 
on ... multiple-choice, matching, or completion-type questions; 
scored by means of a key of correct answers, any question dis- 
agreeing with the key being regarded as wrong.” (Dictionary of 
Education, Carter V. Good, editor, New York, 1945) Thus an 
objective test includes any test to which a key can be applied 
and no judgment used, a test which can be corrected as easily 
and satisfactorily by a clerk as by a teacher. 


The aim of this talk is to describe different kinds of ob- 
jective measures of writing ability. But before this, let me men- 
tion specifically one problem central to any discussion of this 
sort which I am not going to settle—or even discuss—to every- 
one’s satisfaction. That is the question of whether you can 
measure writing ability at all by objective means. Many good 





*Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 
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points have been made on both sides of this question (see, for 
example, Pooley, R.C., in Third Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
p. 223; Harris C.W., in Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
pp. 300-301) ; here let me merely state my own attitude. Objec- 
tive test questions do not measure compositional ability directly— 
but the skills they measure are related to the ability to use 
English effectively. A student who cannot do well on a good 
objective English test is very unlikely to write well; a student 
who does well on the test is not necessarily a good writer, but 
he is almost certain not to be a bad one. 


Let me now turn to the kinds of objective measures we have. 
I rule out as not central to the problem, though helpful things to 
use, the familiar vocabulary and reading test questions, the 
questions on literature read, and the questions on grammatical 
terminology. You can, to be sure, learn something about a stu- 
dent’s ability in English from such measures, especially from 
vocabulary and reading; but these are not direct measures of 
writing, so I leave them out of the discussion. 


In general, objective measures of writing operate on three 
levels: questions concentrating on individual words, questions 
concerned with the sentence, and questions concerned with units 
larger than the sentence. 


The first category, questions concerned with the individual 
word, measure how you spell a word, whether you capitalize it, 
and whether you should choose that word anyway. 


The familiar spelling questions are of two types, both 
illustrated: the question which presents four (or more) spellings 
of the same word, and the question which gives four (or more) 
words, one of which may be misspelled. The former is easier, I 
think; perhaps too easy, for it is bound to present some pretty 
foolish-looking choices—there simply are not four logical ways 
of spelling many words. More appropriate for the high-school 
level is the second type, which has the added advantage of pre- 
senting many more words for the scrutiny of the student (four 
or more different ones per question). Neither of these, of course, 
makes the student spell anything. In the classroom, you can get 
around this by dictating a list; or you can present a list with 
instructions to mark each correct form with a C and to respell 
correctly the words misspelled. All of these can be scored ob- 
jectively, though only the first two can be put through machine 
scoring. 


For capitalization—and for all other questions of this or 
higher levels—you need more than a list of words: some context, 
usually a sentence, is necessary, so that you can tell, for example, 
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whether the word “south” refers to the direction (no cap.) or 

to the section of the country (cap.). A difficulty with most 

capitalization questions is that the student is generally given two 
choices only, capitalize or not: guessing is thus rather profitable. 

A variation gives the student choice of four (or more) 

places where capitalization may be faulty: this is perhaps/ 
more effective, though most of the choices presented are 

so obvious as not really to be choices at all. 


Something that can be done at this level (the level of the 
individual word) and with punctuation too (which concerns 
sentences) is to present an unpunctuated, uncapitalized, some- 
what unspelled passage to the student with instructions to com- 
plete and correct it. The use of a key keeps this kind of exercise 
within the limits of the objective test. There is no objective way, 
however, in this kind of exercise to take account of overpunctu- 
ating, overcapitalizing, and overzealous correction of spelling. 
The key refers the corrector to places where there is a mistake 
to be rectified. If the student chooses to go to work on parts of 
the passage which are perfectly correct—if he chooses to “cor- 
rect” the word “hat” and spell it “hatt’—there is no objective 
way of catching him. 


One further kind of question dealing with the individual 
word gives the student choice of four (or more) words to convey 
the correct sense of a particular sentence. The questions here 
can vary from the very gross (“the cog in the small puddle”) 
to the much more subtle (the difference between “infer” 
and “imply’). The danger here of course is that of 
pressing a distinction which does not exist, of presenting a 
situation in which at least two of the choices offered would be 
quite satisfactory to everyone except the deviser of the question. 


Moving now to questions concerned with more than the 
individual word, I distinguish three main types. There is, first, 
the question which underlines a part of a sentence and offers the 
student several ways to express or punctuate it. Second, there is 
the sentence which has lines or numbers under four (or more) 
parts: the student is to indicate which one, if any, of the in- 
dicated places is poorly or incorrectly expressed. Third, there 
is presented a group of sentences: the student is to indicate 
which of the sentences is best, or worst, or correct, or incorrect. 
There are, of course, variations on each of these types—as there 
can be on all objective questions but essentially the main types 
seem to be the three: correct a part of the sentence, locate the 
bad part of the sentence, pick the best (or worst) sentence. 


The “correct a part of the sentence” type has evolved from 
a simple two-choice item, like This medicine has a bad (affect, 
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effect) on me, into a fairly flexible question which can test most 
faulty writing students put into individual sentences. Allowing as 
answer choices such instructions as “Place at the beginning of 
the sentence,” “Place directly after the verb (mentioning the 
verb by name) ,” or “OMIT” extends the range of the item. There 
is a frequently heard objection to the “correct a part of the 
sentence” question, which complains that the student is led to the 
particular part of the sentence where there is an error, which 
otherwise he might well not find. That objection can be to some 
extent invalidated by the inclusion in a test of several questions 
in which the correct answer is NO CHANGE, meaning that the 
sentence has been written correctly to begin with. 


The sentence with four (or more) places underlined—the 
“locate the bad part of the sentence”? question—is somewhat 
more restricted in range. Each underlining at most can refer to 
a group of three or four words; and a completely garbled sen- 
tence cannot be presented, since the student would be unable to 
limit himself to choosing a single place where the sentence is 
faulty. It is a more superficial kind of testing too in that a stu- 
dent need not know how to correct a located error: he only need 
find it. It is, however, a good kind of question for running a 
student through a number of different constructions in a small 
period of time. When he has finished, for example, twenty ques- 
tions of this “locate an error” variety, he has actually passed on 
eighty situations which he has labeled as correct or incorrect. 
After finishing twenty questions of the “‘correct a sentence” type, 
he has covered only twenty situations. 


The best- (or worst-) sentence question presents four or five 
sentences, one of which is different from the others either in 
that it is a good sentence or in that it is not. The student is to 
pick the one different sentence. The best-sentence question 
generally presents different versions of the same sentence, usual- 
ly complete with dangling participles, misplaced modifiers, and 
the like. The worst-sentence type is more apt to present different 
sentences with an error in one of them. The testing that is done 
is really of the same type as the testing done with the “locate 
the error” type, but the errors are not so restricted. Once the 
restrictions imposed by the necessity of underlining small parts 
of the sentence have been removed, the widest range of errors 
can be incorporated into the exercise. The only objection to this 
kind of item that I am aware of is that it is uneconomical in its 
use of material. A great deal of reading is required for a single 
answer, and when the distinction among sentences is subtle, a 
great deal of rereading is involved, with consequent loss of time. 

There is a variation on this kind of error-within-a-sentence 
question that has come in for a lot of praise. It is the presenta- 
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tion of questions on grammar, usage, word choice, punctuation, 
and the like in a passage of running prose, questionable portions 
being underlined just as in the single-sentence kind. Many critics 
feel that this presents the student with a more true-to-life situa- 
tion, in that he is often called on to revise compositions of his 
own, never scattered individual sentences of his own. Further, 
the connected passage is thought to provide more interest for 
the student as he pursues the errors in it. And finally, it is 
thought that the connected passage gives more scope for testing 
sentences that depend on previous sentences and thus in a way 
tests something a little larger than what we have seen so far. All 
of these things are to a certain extent true, I think. There is a 
question, however, whether the added element is not one that 
tends to puzzle: the student is now not only asked to consider 
what choice he wishes to make of the alternatives in front of 
him; but he is also forced to remember what he did in the pre- 
vious question and to look forward to what he plans for the 
next. Or if he is not forced to do this, the advantage of using 
running prose is lost. Bad examples of tests of this kind can be- 
come mazes for the student rather than fair tests of writing 
ability. There is a question, too, whether even the most interest- 
ing passage will continue to draw interest to itself when the 
student must stop every line or so to consider three or four 
alternative ways of expressing what is being said. And finally, 
the test maker is limited by the material selected to certain kinds 
of errors that can be made to fit sensibly into the existing prose, 
and he is confronted by certain barren passages where even the 
most ingenious question writer cannot squeeze in a question. 
My judgment is that long passages of prose filled out with ques- 
tions have a certain surface attractiveness to the teacher, but 
that a better test can be made up of individual sentences. 


Long passages of prose do go beyond the bounds of the in- 
dividual sentence, however, and for that should be valued; for 
there is not too much that is done in this larger area in the 
field of objective testing. The most familiar exercise testing 
larger units is the scrambled-paragraph exercise in which the 
student is asked to re-arrange in the proper order the mixed-up 
sentences of a paragraph. Whether or not this has much re- 
lation to ability to organize a paper or whether it involves more 
of a puzzle-solving ability that makes use of transitional words 
in the sentences is something of a question. It does lay healthy 
emphasis on transitions—and as such has value—but it may not 
measure organizing ability. 

There is no other widely used device for measuring ob- 


jectively compositional elements larger than the sentence. Some 
tests use one, some another, some none at all. There is, for ex- 
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ample, an exercise giving a number of short factual notes on a 
single subject—these might be the notes a student has collected 
for a research paper. Questions are then asked about the best 
order of the material, the grouping of certain facts, the ex- 
clusions for irrelevancy of certain others, and so on. Or an out- 
line for a theme can be presented with certain elements omitted. 
Questions can then be asked as to the best among four or five 
choices for the omitted element. Or (this seems a little more 
elementary) some main topics of a proposed composition can be 
presented, along with a number of factual statements. Students 
can be asked to indicate which one of the main topics each 
factual sentence comes under. All of the last three have merit, 
I think, though some may feel that ability to handle such ques- 
tions depends too much on training in formal outlining. 


Or there is the exercise which presents a paragraph or a 
series of paragraphs and asks the student questions about the 
organization of the material presented; for example, “The pri- 
mary intent of the second paragraph is to. . .’’, etc. 


There are other methods of testing ability to put together 
sentences or paragraphs, some more experimental, some less; 
but the ones I have listed are, to the best of my knowledge, the 
chief ones used. 


As must be apparent by this time, as you go from the in- 
dividual word through the sentence to the paragraph, objective 
methods for testing writing ability become harder to find. There 
is perhaps no satisfactory way of testing directly by objective 
measures the ability to put together an essay of any length. 


But in the more restricted area of the word and the sentence, 
I believe that many of the methods I have run over provide 
valuable information on student ability. And these days, the 
student who can write a good sentence is not to be dismissed 
lightly. 





“‘¢Snatches of reading (said he) will not make a Bentley or a Clarke. 
They are, however, in a certain degree advantageous. I would put a child 
into a library (where no unfit books are) and let him read at his choice. 
A child should not be discouraged from reading anything that he takes a 
liking to, from a notion that it is above his reach. If that be the case, 
the child will soon find it out and desist; if not, he of course gains the 
instruction; which is so much more likely to come, from the inclination 
with which he takes up the study.’” (Dr. Samuel Johnson) 
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How Objective Can Free-style Measures of Writing Ability 
Be Made? 


Warren G. Findley* 


The feeling will not down that to really measure writing 
ability validly, one must require some writing. Perhaps the most 
constructive way to put this is to say that we must set as the 
ultimate goal so improving our skill in assigning and appraising 
written products that we can offer such appraisals with high 
confidence—confidence based on the knowledge that our apprai- 
sals are stable values that would be supported by similar ap- 
praisals derived from like exercises, and based on evidence that 
these stable values are significantly or closely related to other 
evidences of writing ability. 

In this connection, I am reminded of a point made by E. F. 
Lindquist of the University of Iowa in advising us on the launch- 
ing of the Regents Scholarship Examination in 1944. In discussing 
the probable usefulness of the essay section of that examination, 
he compared our problem to that of a listener who has obtained 
a high fidelity recording, but plays it with a scratchy needle. The 
problem is that the typical essay exercise evokes a more splendid 
effort than we frail human beings can fairly and consistently 
evaluate. 

In describing new developments I shall have considerable 
recourse to experimentation done under the auspices of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. This body has been continu- 
ously concerned with testing ability in English composition and 
has faced more directly than others the competing claims of 
objective measures in the same field. 

Many years ago, under the aegis of John Stalnaker, the 
College Board came upon the fact that the verbal score on its 
Scholastic Aptitude Test was a better predictor of college achieve- 
ment in English than was its own three-hour Comprehensive 
English Test. Then, with World War II, came the necessity for 
compressing the total program of college entrance testing for 
a given candidate into a single day. Forces which have more 
recently led to advancing the date of examination of most can- 
didates to early March were also influential. In any event, all 
achievement tests were made into one-hour objective examina- 
tions and English Composition was made to take its place as a 
one-hour option, although freedom was left to experiment. 

There emerged a variety of approaches and a definitive study 
of the relative merits of the more promising ones. The study I 
shall report was made by Miss Edith Huddleston of Educational 
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Testing Service and was offered as her doctoral dissertation at 
New York University in 1952. It is in two parts and is a model 
of rigor in experimental method. 

She compared four types of test material, as follows: (1) 
free essays of about 150 words for which 20 minutes were al- 
lowed; (2) paragraph-revision exercises in which the examinee 
was required to rewrite passages in the interest of correctness 
and good style; (3) objective exercises, in which the examinee 
chose among presented options how best to revise underlined 
portions of a sentence. One option was always “No change;” and 
(4) verbal items of the sort used in the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. 

In her first study she found the relation of each of these 
types of materials to college instructors’ ratings for composition 
ability and to final English grades in 16 classes at 5 colleges the 
following year. (412 students.) In the second study, readers of 
the English Composition Test submitted in advance ratings of 
the writing ability of their students and subsequently furnished 
the average English grade for the last four semesters of second- 
ary school. Correlation of the same four predictive measures 
with these criteria were studied at 21 independent schools and 
at 9 public high schools. (420 students.) 

Results of the studies: 


Study I Study II 
Instructors’ English Instructors’ English 
Ratings Grades Ratings Grades 











Free Essay 34 .46 OT 28 
Verbal Test 43 38 72 12 
Objective English 43 34 53 55 
Paragraph Revision .................. 27 .23 .28 30 


It can readily be seen that the verbal test is the most effec- 
tive predictor in three of the four columns. Furthermore, in 
Study II, the verbal test is a better predictor than the other 
three combined as reflected in their multiple correlation of .59 
with ratings, and .62 with grades. The results of the two studies 
are quite similar and support the order of merit which shows 
out plainly in Study II. Clearly, then, typical free-style measures 
did not compare favorably with objective materials. On the 
contrary, the evidence indicated that they were simply less re- 
liable measures of parts of the same functions measured by the 
verbal test. The reading of the free-style writing evoked here 
obviously was a “scratchy-needle” affair compared with the ob- 
jective evaluations of verbal ability. 

Now something new has been attempted. The desire for 
writing by the candidate has persisted. It is natural to object to 
the fact that the objective error-correcting exercise directs the 
examinees’ attention to the point where the decision is to be 
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made and presents a choice of corrections for decision. Ability 
to choose among corrections and to decide against need for cor- 
rection at specific points is positively and strongly correlated 
with ability to make such corrections without benefit of such 
aid, but it is certainly a more valid equivalent of the actual re- 
quirement the student faces in correcting his own writing to pre- 
sent him with an equally garbled version and ask him to make 
changes where necessary. How then to improve the “paragraph- 
revision” exercise that fared so dismally in Miss Huddleston’s 
study? 

The sample materials show the new “interlinear’”’ exercise. 
A triple-spaced copy of a badly garbled piece of writing is pre- 
sented with directions to indicate necessary corrections, including 
deletions, without omitting or adding ideas. Thus the examinee 
is presented an “unstructured” exercise and set free to use his 
own devices. He is allowed 30 minutes for this work. His work 
is then graded for his treatment of, in this case, 45 points of 
faulty construction. The lack of structuring in his responding 
is made up by an elaborately developed structuring of the grad- 
ing procedure. He is graded solely for his treatment of specified 
errors and he is kept on a reasonable program of revision by 
the large number of errors in small space. There are so many 
errors in each sentence that he is not tempted to waste time 
revising parts that are correct, which might be the case if errors 
were sprinkled less freely. 


The exercise is developed rigorously. Members of the College 
Board Committee of Examiners in English produce garbled 
passages of this length containing as many as 60 potentially 
gradable errors. The garbled exercise is given to 200 students to 
correct and their revisions are studied by a committee of expert 
readers. Some errors will be detected by nearly everyone and 
these are eliminated as inefficient for measuring purposes. Others 
will produce a bewildering variety of reactions by examinees 
with no clear pattern of good and poor revisions. Still others will 
seem to many able students not bad enough to require revision. 
But there will emerge a majority, here 45, where good and poor 
revisions are clearly distinguishable. Moreover, the able candi- 
dates, as judged by total number of proper corrections made, 
will have corrected each of these individual errors more often 
and more effectively than the poor students. Some of these errors, 
88 in this exercise, lend themselves to a single distinction, satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory, and a single point will be given for 
an “Acceptable” correction. In other cases, 12 in this exercise, 
the corrections lend theselves to two levels of gradation, so 
that one point is awarded for an “improved” correction which 
reflects some insight into the fault and a partial or imperfect re- 
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vision in the right direction, while two points are awarded for 
a first-rate revision which is noted in the “Acceptable” column in 
the attached grading sheet. As a result of this policy of grading, 
the 45 errors in this exercise yield 57 points of discrimination 
of writing ability. 

The reading of these 30-minute exercises is by no means 
“scratchy,” to pursue our simile. Readers, armed with extensive 
illustrations of satisfactory and unsatisfactory corrections that 
were developed by the expert readers, arrive at highly consistent 
appraisals. Agreement between pairs of readers yields a correla- 
tion coefficient of .96, which means that the average of two read- 
ings of each paper has a “reliability” of .98. Most papers receive 
no more than one point difference in grading, a few result in 
two-point differences, while differences of three points or more 
are rare. 

This “interlinear” exercise is also a better predictor of 
English composition grades than was the old paragraph-revision 
exercise. In studies conducted in freshman classes at six large 
colleges, the interlinear exercise showed an average correlation 
of .39 with grades in composition courses, compared with .34 
for objective English exercises, and .42 for the verbal portion 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. Furthermore, unlike the earlier 
findings in Miss Huddleston’s study, the interlinear exercise 
added to the multiple correlation of SAT-verbal with grades in 
composition in all six colleges, thus demonstrating a unique 
value as a measure related to writing ability. 

The interlinear test is obviously a “step in the right direc- 
tion.” But, many would hasten to add, it is only a step. What 
is desired is a full-blown test of ability to put together significant 
ideas or materials in a connected discourse. 

The College Entrance Examination Board has been experi- 
menting at this level also with what it calls a General Composi- 
tion Test. Dr. Earle Eley of the Board of Examiners at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has directed the study. The General Composi- 
tion Test is designed to appraise the individual’s general standard 
of writing, that is, of writing for general purposes of exposition 
and persuasion to appropriate audiences. 

The current forms of the test allow students two hours 
working time. Substantial reading is required. A typical exercise 
is one in which a college girl is deciding whether or not to accept 
an invitation to join a sorority. She is described as pondering a 
discussion of a passage from Plato. She also has before her a 
letter from her brother, who is at another college and has de- 
clined to join a fraternity, citing his objections to such groups. 
On the other hand, her mother writes a letter urging her to join 
and giving reasons. The examinee is to write a composition using 
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as much or as little as he wishes of the documentary material in 
making his points. 
The resulting compositions are graded on four-point scales 
with respect to five characteristics: 
A. Mechanics — Capitalization, punctuation, grammar, 
chiefly the last 
B. Style—Choice of the right and effective words in ex- 
pressing ideas in sentences 
C. Organization—Proper ordering of major blocks or 
paragraphs 
D. Reasoning—Soundness of argument within blocks 
E. Content—lIdeas, considered especially for their flexi- 
bility and originality, maturity, avoidance of slavish 
dependence on the reading matter presented 
The grading scale is: 
1. Outstanding, honors, perhaps exemption from compo- 
sition course or assignment to an advanced course 
2. High adequate, suitable for the regular course in com- 
position 
3. Low adequate, suitable for assignment to a special 
remedial course in composition 
4. Inadequate, dubious college material 


It is encouraging to be able to report that the reading of 
this type of composition is not “scratchy.” Agreement between 
readers on total score is reflected in a correlation coefficient of 
.85, which means that an average of two readings has the very 
satisfactory reliability of .92. Correlation with composition 
grades is moderate. On the other hand, this material is influenced 
greatly by the examinee’s facility with the specific prob!em set. 
A single sample of his writing is a poor indication of his ability 
to do such writing. Correlation between grades on two different 
two-hour essays is only .58. It would take 12 to 15 hours of test- 
ing of this sort to raise the reliability of the average determina- 
tion to an acceptable level like .90. By way of comparison, the 
interlinear test yields a reliability between successive tests of 
about .80 for a one-hour test or .90 for a two-hour test. 

This fault is serious if the General Composition Test is to 
be used for measurement purposes by itself. Probably the most 
hopeful view to take is that this test probably does better than 
a typical writing assignment given in a classroom. What is re- 
quired, however, is a series of such tests. Just as a teacher ar- 
rives at a fair appraisal of a student’s writing ability by averag- 
ing his performance on several writing assignments during the 
school year, the future for tests of this sort would seem to be 
use in a series to produce stable measures of general writing 
ability. 
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Specimen of the New CEEB Experimental “Interlinear’’ 
Exercise* 


PART III 
(Suggested time—30 minutes) 
Directions: This part consists of a poorly written passage which you are to 
improve. Wide spaces have been left between the lines so that you can 
write the necessary improvements. Do not omit any ideas and do not add any 
ideas of your own. You may, however, change any word which you think 


is expressing an idea inexactly; and you may omit words, phrases, or 
sentences that are unnecessary. 


If you wish to change a word or a phrase, blacken it out with heavy lines 
and write your own version above it. If you wish to change the position of 
words, either draw a circle around them with an arrow pointing to the 
new position or, if it is more convenient, cross them out where they stand 
and write them in wherever they should go, indicating their position by 
means of a caret (“). 


If you wish to omit a mark of punctuation, draw a circle around it. If 
you wish to change it, draw a circle around it and write the new mark 
above it. 


If you have time, you should check your work to make sure that you have 
indicated your changes clearly. 


The Spanish Armada really was not a navy but a transport fleet. The 
Spaniards had the idea in their heads to capture the English vessels. After 
that, they were going to land and give battle on shore. But they didn’t know 
anything about English ships, or the strategy that the English were ac- 
customed to use, and the English people were unfamiliar to them. It is 
possible that the British admirals Drake and Hawkins were foggy about 
their own strategy beforehand, but they also knew a good opportunity when 
they saw it. Their ships were half as small or less than the great Spanish 
galleons, and they could sail twice as fast, and four shots could be fired by 
their guns to the Spaniards one shot. Therefore the British admirals de- 


cided that the English vessels were to move in behind the Spanish trans- 





*Printed by permission of Educational Testing Service. 
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ports, and taking advantage of the winds and currents, the Spanish ships 
would soon be overtaken, which is the well known tactics of pirates. 

The English strategy was successful. On account of the Spanish guns 
were so high, the English vessels could sail beneath their shots and get 
plenty close. Pursuing the Spaniards up the Channel and by shooting 
through the towering hulks, many of the enemy’s ships were put out of 
action. Every once and awhile a Spanish ship sunk. They let it as they 
sailed on. Completely demoralized, one thought was in the mind of the 
Spaniards only. To get away from these fiend pursuers. If a storm had 
not sprang up, it might have been done. But a great storm had arose and 
the south wind had become a tearing racing hurricane. Whose dread anger 
far outran the wrath of the Englishmen. The Spaniards were always super- 
stitious and they ceased to struggle and fight back at the fate which was 
their destiny. Indeed before they perished by shipwreck both on the shores 
of Scotland and Ireland, they were most dead in spirit. No more than 
hardly a third of the vessels and half of the men was ever to get back to 
Spain. The flower of Spanish chivalry had perished never to rise again, 


which was a fatal blow to the Spanish domination of Europe. 


END OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION TEST 





Developing Children’s Power of Self-Expression Through Writing 
Board of Education, New York City, 1953. 171 pp. (Curriculum Bulletin 
1952-53 Series, No. 2, cooperatively produced by the Division of Elementary 
Schools, the Division of Curriculum Development, and the Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Research.) 


* * * # 


Members who have retired: Eleanor Adderley, Jamestown; M. Tracy 
Kenny, Lockport; Dora B. Merrill, Jamestown; Eulalie Richardson, 
Rochester. The best wishes of the Council! 
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Let’s Work Shop 
Sarah I. Roody* 


Your English Department can organize an informal workshop to make 
its curriculum more effective. The Curriculum Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English will help through The English Language 
Artsl1—an inspiring book. 

Here is some general advice gleaned from the experience of a group 
that has conducted its own workshop and is now embarking on a second 
year’s work: 


1. Enlist the teachers of English in all grades to join your group. Your 
school administrator can help by supplying copies of The English Lan- 
guage Arts and by securing in-service credit for teachers taking part. 


2. Have the group choose a leader unless the administration appoints one. 
The leader should become familiar with the book as soon as possible. 


8. Keep the meetings informal and friendly. Meet outside of school if pos- 
sible, and begin each session with refreshments. 

4. Don’t let the group get bogged down with burdensome assignments of 
the “study and report” type. 

5. Avoid controversial elements of the Commission’s report, at least until 
after the group is familiar with the basic philosophies and aims. Don’t 
split the group with heated discussions—unify it with common en- 
thusiasms. 


This is how one group proceeded last year: 


Before the first meeting the members read thoughtfully Chapters 1-3 
of The Language Language Arts to find out what the Commission says 
about these questions: What are the English Language Arts? (reading, 
writing, listening, speaking, understanding and appreciating literature). 
Why do we teach them? (For growth of the pupil as an individual, as a 
member of a social group, as a citizen in a democracy, as a wage earner). 
How shall we teach them? (Incidentally, but not accidentally; in social 
situations—through a series of meaningful experiences; developmentally— 
by means of a program with continuity obtained through stages carefully 
planned from kindergarten through college and university.) 


At the first meeting the members of the workshop discussed the philoso- 
phy described in the first three chapters and agreed with it. 





*Nyack High School. Dr. Roody is Chairman of the Council’s Committee to promote under- 
standing and application of the NCTE Curriculum Commission Report. 


(1) Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. $3.75. Available to NCTE members at $2.25. 
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Before the second meeting the teachers examined the chart on pages 
62-67 of the book to get a conception of what is meant by a developmental 
program throughout the entire system. 


At the second meeting the teachers decided that the making of such 
a chart should be postponed until after all the members had experimented 
with individual units of work involving the elements listed in the six 
columns of the chart. 


During the remaining weeks of the workshop time each teacher in the 
group undertook at least one unit of work in at least one class based upon 
the development of the students as individuals, members of society, citizens, 
or wage earners. While planning and teaching the unit the teacher studied 
by observation and research the characteristics of the age level of his 
class, particularly those characteristics especially related to the purpose of 
the unit. In connection with the unit the instructor planned activities in- 
volving all the language arts. Specific skills needed in carrying on these 
activities were taught as part of the unit. The effectiveness of the unit was 
evaluated in one or more of the ways suggested by the Commission. The 
chart on pages 62-67 was referred to frequently. 


Each week one or more of the teachers reported to the work shop 
group the progress of their units. This bare statement gives no idea of the 
stimulation and camradeship resulting from the discussion. 


Many better ways than the one described above for carrying on a 
work shop in curriculum building in English may occur to the teachers in 
your department. Good luck to you. Happy work shop! 





The Council’s committee on promoting The English Language Arts has 
sent letters to 1000 public school administrators explaining the basic philoso- 
phy and techniques recommended by the National Council of Teachers of 
English Curriculum Commission, and offering the services of consultants 
from the NYSEC. Similar offers have been made to parochial schools. 
Council members are urged to supplement these suggestions locally. 


Dr. Lou LaBrant, formerly of New York University, is now engaged 
in establishing a department of linguistics at Atlanta University. 


Tony Beaver, by Mrs. Mary E. Cober, fifth grade teacher in George 
Washington School, Endicott, was published in September by David McKay 
Co., New York City. 
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On Whistling Girls and Jumping Sheep 
Edith E. Cutting* 


Even if you don’t wish on the first star of the evening, or 
burst forth into song about Barbry Ellen on the slightest provo- 
cation, chances are that you are more of a folklorist than you 
realize. Most people are addicted to some form of lore, for tradi- 
tion plays a big part in our lives. Maybe you have a favorite 
weather sign, like 

Rain before seven, 


Clear before eleven, 


or a proverb you’ve quoted for years: 
Man works from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done. 


Maybe you like to wonder over tales of the supernatural, like 
those of the hitchhiking ghost. Maybe you prefer old-fashioned 
recipes, or folk dances, or fish stories. The more I study folk- 
lore, the less I know about where it leaves off. One boy, for 
instance, asked me last year if all language wasn’t folklore. I 
decided then that I must have gone a bit overboard in presenting 
the idea, but later I wasn’t so sure. There are ways in which the 
development of language does follow folk patterns. 


At present I am much interested in the folklore of the 
recent Americans. I am teaching in Johnson City, where many 
of our students come from homes with southern European 
background—Czech, Polish, Ukrainian, etc. The most complete 
unit on folklore which I have used, I worked out with them in 
preparation for their appreciation of the Folk Festival held an- 
nually in Binghamton. That is described in last summer’s New 
York Folklore Quarterly; I won’t go into detail about it except 
to say that it did more to acquaint me with my students’ back- 
grounds than almost anything else I have tried. For instance, 
I got an entirely new slant on one of our football players when 
he brought me a short folktale told him by his grandmother. 
Surely an increased understanding of a person to be taught is 
an advantage in trying to teach him! 


Before coming to Johnson City I had taught for several 
years in central rural schools. My interest had been largely in 
the Anglo-American tradition. It is from that kind of background 
that Whistling Girls and Jumping Sheep comes. 


*Librarian, Johnson City High School. Author of Whistling Girls and Jumping Sheep. 
Farmer’s Museum at Cooperstown in cooperation with the N. Y. Folklore Society. 
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Whistling Girls and Jumping Sheep is a collection of the 
rural folklore of New York State. Its title is the first line of a 
rhyme that has at least two different conclusions. I prefer 

Whistling girls and jumping sheep 
Always come to the top of the heap; 
but boys from farms sometimes remind me 
Whistling girls and jumping sheep 
Are the very worst property a farmer can keep. 


You may take your choice, of course. This little book includes 
sayings about the land, such as the comment on a rocky pasture 
that you must have had to sharpen the sheep’s noses for them 
to feed between the rocks. It reports weather and planting signs, 
like 
Mackerel sky, mackerel sky, 
Three days wet and three days dry, 
or 
Twentieth of July, 
Plant your turnips, wet or dry. 


There are beliefs and tales about the choosing and care of 
animals. For instance, in choosing a horse, you are reminded 
that white hoofs were considered softer, less able to stand hard 
work, than dark ones: 

One white foot, buy him; 

Two white feet, try him; 

Three white feet, deny him; 

Four white feet and a snip on his nose— 

Take off his hide and feed him to the crows. 


Not everything is in rhyme, of course, though rhymes are 
easier to remember. This tall tale came from the grandfather 
of one of my students, a boy who has just left for the Air Corps. 
It seems that the field on the side of a hill was very steep: the 
water drained off so fast that Frank seldom had a good crop of 
potatoes. Then one spring he had an inspiration. He alternated 
potatoes and onions in his planting. The onions got in the pota- 
toes’ eyes and made them cry so much they watered the whole 
field. 


Hop-picking, corn-husking, and apple-paring bees have their 
place. So, too, do songs like “The Farmer Boy and the Shanty 
Boy.” 

It’s the sort of book that I couldn’t possibly have done alone. 
The stories and sayings and songs came from over two hundred 
people; of those I know fewer than fifty personally. The others 
shared their memories and beliefs with students in my classes 
in high school, with students in Dr. Jones’ classes while he was 
in the State College at Albany, and with students in the classes 
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of Professor Harold W. Thompson, first in State College, then in 
Cornell University. The study of folklore in schools and colleges 
has contributed, not just to this little book, but to much that has 
appeared in the Folklore Quarterly and other books such as Dr. 
Thompson’s tremendous collection of York State lore, Body, 
Boots and Britches. 


Now, granting that students contribute much to the collec- 
tion of folklore, a teacher still must ask herself what the col- 
lection of folklore contributes to the student. The first and most 
important thing, from our viewpoint, at least, is an interest in 
writing. For the first time, in many cases, the student is writing 
something different from what anybody else in the class can 
write. He is writing something that hasn’t lost its gloss by 
having been assigned half a dozen times before under various 
titles. He is, moreover, writing something that may be really 
new, genuinely interesting to the teacher. Giving a student a 
chance to tell you something new not only gives you the infor- 
mation for your collection; it makes that child a teacher for a 
few minutes. You become a person to him, and he becomes a 
person to you. That student-teacher barrier, once broken for 
even a few minutes, is never again quite so insurmountable. 
Furthermore, because of the general interest in folklore, you may 
be able to get his bit of writing into print. There is a flavor to 
print that written compositions never have—and it tastes like 
more. Perhaps you can get it into the school paper, or the folk- 
lore page in The Yorker; perhaps your local newspaper will print 
such items, or the Folklore Quarterly may publish an article you 
write using and acknowledging items collected by your students. 
Wherever it is printed, it looks beautiful to the student who 
wrote it, and the next writing assignment doesn’t look quite 
so bad. 


In collecting folklore, a student has intimate contact with 
literary principles and examples outside the classroom. Too often 
a child feels—and says—that “English” is for English class. In 
collecting and recording folklore, he has vital examples of 
people’s use of simile and metaphor, rhyme, alliteration, humor- 
ous exaggeration, etc., in form that is simplified enough so that 
he really understands it. 


Another benefit of an interest in folklore is that students 
become more conscious of the value of their own community: 
the square dances in the Grange Hall, the tall hunting tales, the 
designs their mothers embroider, the anecdotes about some per- 
son who is important locally. You may object that these are not 
“English”; they are physical education, if you like, or art, or 
social studies. To be sure they are, but what do we aim to do 
in teaching English but to help a child describe what he sees 
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and feels and understands? Surely he will write better and speak 
more effectively if he sees better, feels more sensitively, under- 
stands more fully the community around him. 

Of course the collecting and recording of folklore correctly 
requires a person to talk with others, to listen sympathetically 
and accurately, to record carefully, to acknowledge honestly. 
These techniques are fundamental ones in which students need 
continual training. 

A further advantage of your being familiar with the scope 
of folklore is that you need not teach a whole unit on it as such. 
It is so broad that it adapts itself easily to other main topics. 
An assignment to write an informal essay may be made more ac- 
ceptable to boys interested only in agriculture by suggesting 
such a topic as old beliefs about planting. Girls interested in 
home economics may write an unusually good descriptive essay 
if you include a topic on holiday costumes or meals. A valentine 
program may feature ballads of true love as well as more deli- 
cate poetry. Poor Richard’s Almanac may be introduced with a 
quick survey of proverbs the class already know. The list of 
possibilities is endless. The study of folklore reminds us to look 
again at the derivation of educate. So often we forget, and try 
to do our educating by “‘pouring in” instead of “drawing out.” 

By now you probably sympathize with the boy who asked 
if all language were folklore. It sounds as though all of mine 
were, anyway. Let me make this reservation. Study of folklore 
is no panacea; it is not a must in every English course. Much as 
I like it, I find it does not always fit into a certain semester’s 
plans or a certain class’ attitude. I do believe it an interesting 
phase of literature, valuable in its own right, worth using with- 
out apology, when you feel it appropriate to the interests and 
needs of your class. When that time comes, I hope you have as 
much real pleasure in teaching through folklore as I have had. 





Urbana—Champaign, Ill—(AP) May 4 People choose books that are 
easy to get or easy to read, not the ones they say they want to read, 
Lester Asheim reports in Library Trends, Univ. of Ill. quarterly. “The 
reader himself seldom knows why he reads a certain book.” 

He disagrees with the idea that people change radically upon reading 
a single book. “A lifetime of reading forms the opinions and attitudes we 
possess, and the dramatic moment of change and revelation comes because 
we have been building up to it through all the exposure to ideas in books 
and other media which have preceded. 

“Education is the most important influence on reading behavior, no 
matter what the sex, age, or economic status of the reader,” he states. 
“Younger adults read more than the older ones. Upper income groups 
read more than the lower income groups. Women are more likely to read 
for recreation, and men are more likely to read for professional and vo- 


cational reasons.” 
(Submitted by Ellis S. Smith, Sr., Roehester) 
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A Fling at Short Story Writing 
Carolyn K. Tuttle* 


Quite in disregard of Pope’s adage, “A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing,” my introductory remarks to our experiment 
in short story writing as an English II assignment were casual. 
From our reading and study of the short story, the class was al- 
ready familiar with the various types, and these were reiterated 
rather breezily after I had made my proposition. Each student 
was to find a brief news item around which he was to construct 
a story. (The reading of Edith List’s “Joy Ride” was actually 
the jumping-off point for the whole venture. Users of the Prose 
and Poetry series will recall the story to have been written by 
a teen-ager inspired by a newspaper report of an extremely 
gruesome accident.) Complete anonymity was to be preserved, a 
pseudonym invented, the story typed or printed to make dis- 
covery of its authorship foolproof until the proper moment of 
revelation. I promised to submit a manuscript too. 

The sophomores plunged into the task. I saw several seek- 
ing background material in the library, making furtive notes 
with complete absorption. The papers were collected; then circu- 
lation began. After reading each story, the student wrote his 
comments and initialed them on the blank sheet stapled to the 
back. I was amused to see the pedagogical style of some! The 
comments on my own literary opus afforded me several chuckles. 
I urged that the story be read and the criticism formulated in 
the mind before the comments of others were scanned, so that 
“too long” or “good story” would not appear in monotonous 
procession. 

After the stories had been circulated for several days, a 
committee of four volunteered to read all of them and sit in 
final judgment on the talents of their peers. The foursome met 
before school to confer with me and continued their individual 
appraisals for days in every spare moment. A scale was adopted 
by them: 

Content (construction of story, handling of material) —50 
Originality—30 
Writing (vocabulary, sentence adeptness) —20 

Interest in the assignment was keen throughout, daily in- 
quiries as to when the evaluations (a term we substituted for 
“marks’) would be released spurring on the committee. As an 
experiment in writing, our short story venture was highly suc- 
cessful, I thought. Many of my better writers fared less well, 
to everyone’s surprise, than those with admittedly less flair, 
which will have a salutary effect on all concerned. I was pleased 


*Katonah High School. 
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with the objectivity which my sophomores showed in the 
measurement of their material, and I felt that the whole class 
gained insight into the work entailed in the conscientious cor- 
rection of papers. While few, if indeed any, of us will ever make 
a dime as short story writers, we shared in a creative effort, 
and everyone is eagerly looking forward to another such as- 
signment, having discovered that writing, although undoubtedly 
hard work, can be fun. 





A Critique of The English Language Arts 
David H. Moskowitz* 


The English Language Arts is Volume I, of a series of 
volumes now in preparation by The Commission on the English 
Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of English. It 
is an effort to appraise the place of the language-arts in the edu- 
cation of all American youth from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity and to emphasize their importance in modern life in a 
free society. 

The volume is noteworthy for the cooperative attack upon 
the problems of instruction and learning, engaging the attention 
of teachers, supervisors, and administrators at every school and 
college level, involving students, parents and the public at large. 
It sets in proper perspective the nature of human growth and 
development, individual differences, and the needs of the in- 
dividual and of society, in terms of which the language-arts 
aspects of reading, writing, speaking and listening are taught 
and learned with effectiveness. It sets forth important principles, 
experiences, activities, methods and content which are requisite 
to the achievement of the basic aims of general education. It em- 
phasizes the language-arts as an instrument of thought and com- 
munication, as a means of enrichment for the life of the in- 
dividual and for the improvement of society. 

The volume is not, in itself, a curriculum in the language- 
arts, but rather a blue-print for action. It is a document in terms 
of which courses of study need be written to meet individual and 
group needs, and introduces the concept of continuous evaluation 
and change. 

Part I deals with purposes, goals, experiences, and procedures 
in curriculum making. It emphasizes the utilization of intellec- 
tual curiosity, the capacity for critical thinking, the intelligent 
use of mass-media of communication, effective habits of work, the 
competent use of language and reading for vocational purposes, 
participation in group life, allegiance to the basic values of 


*Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
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democratic society, moral and ethical values. It points up the 
need for integration within the language-arts areas, and with 
other areas in the educational program. 

Part II deals with suggested programs at each level from 
the primary child to the postgraduate student, with the neces- 
sary variations in approach, method, emphasis and objective. In 
this context the place of grammar, of the skills of speech, of 
literature, specialization, vocational preparation and the human- 
ities is examined thoroughly. Adequate reference is made to the 
cultural heritage objective and the ‘‘Great Books” curriculum. 


Part III deals with problems faced by curriculum makers: 
planned or incidental learning, unit teaching, grade placement. 
It summarizes the conclusions of research, and discusses the core- 
program, the role of the library and the challenge of individual 
differences. 

Perhaps the most significant chapter in this section deals 
with the modern view of grammar and linguistics. The functional 
view of grammar is advocated in that “usage determines gram- 
mar, not the reverse.”’ Research proves that grammar by itself 
has little or no influence upon correctness in speaking or writing 
habits. Grammar helps to secure variety, interest, and exactness 
in communication; and is to be reserved for the mature and 
competent, as formal grammar. 

The remaining chapters deal with the program in speech 
and writing, the program in listening, mass modes of communi- 
cation and their intelligent use, the program in literature and 
semantics. The development of taste, judgment, discrimination, 
and appreciation is included in a continuous program of ever 
widening horizons. 

Part IV sets forth the needs for evaluating the outcomes of 
instruction. The evaluation must be comprehensive, flexible, and 
continuous. “Curriculum making should be looked upon as an on- 
going process, never entirely completed.” . 

In my judgment the report needs further development in 
two directions; (1) an emphasis upon literature from the point 
of view of the Humanist; (2) the real problem of communi- 
cation consists in the difficulty of translating knowledge into 
action; this is not only the problem of the English teacher but, 
perhaps, the whole problem of education and of life itself. 


It remains for schools, for school systems, and for com- 
munities to build upon the principles and criteria set forth in 
the blueprint which is Volume I, a curriculum adapted to the 
needs of the individual and to the purposes of a free society in 
which he is to conduct life with enrichment, with effectiveness, 
and with responsibility. I am pleased to report that, in our own 
city, we have already embarked upon such an enterprise. 
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Some Views of The English Language Arts 


Vivienne Anderson* 


Scope of English activities: 


Congratulations to the committees who worked on the 
preparation of this volume! They not only maintain that English 
pervades all but that the interests and problems of many other 
areas form a bona fide, integral part of the activities in the 
English classroom. 


Points to question: 


The volume states a definite preference for homogeneous 
grouping. Although we as English teachers are not creators of 
standardized tests, we should be particularly aware of the high 
premium placed on verbal ability in our programs of intelligence 
testing. 

Allison Davis and Havighurst have discovered through 
testing that there is a wide range of difference in verbal com- 
prehension between pupils of low and high socio-economic groups. 
They refer to vocabulary tests which show that “the average 
nine- or ten-year-old of the highest socio-economic group did as 
well as the average thirteen-or-fourteen-year-old of the lowest 
socio-economic group.” 

As English language specialists we should be fully aware 
of the influence of social background on language ability. We 
should therefore expend every effort to safeguard pupils from 
being placed into “slow” groups on the basis of intelligence tests 
that emphasize verbal ability. 


A challenge: 


This volume pleads for normal social situations in the class- 
room to satisfy the junior high school student’s love of adventure 
and reformer’s interest in social problems—and to provide op- 
portunity for senior high school students to translate team play 
into cooperative service to school and community. 


This is a far cry from the teacher who started her review 
of the homework assignment on Boswell’s Life of Johnson by 
asking the class, “What did Dr. Johnson do on top of page 33?” 


Let us check our program in English to see if it evolves 
from life problems and translates critical observation, research 


*Associate in Secondary Curriculum, The State Education Department. 
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and discussion into real action in the life of the school and that 
community. 


Mass communication: 


The media of mass communication represent the most vital 
current in American life today. You simply can’t tear people 
away from newspapers, magazines, books, radio, television. Thus 
it is our responsibility to train pupils to critically analyze ideas 
presented by these popular media and to raise standards of taste. 


Grammar: 


Agreed that grammar is not a stiff formalization of lan- 
guage but a flexible and appropriate use of language as governed 
by a variety of social situations. 

If you wanted to teach a young group of school children that 
one and one equal two, you certainly would not state it in these 
terms: 

“Of hyperbolical propaedeutic significance is 
the conceptualization that the consummate 
aggregate of the next succeeding integer after 
unity and itself is the fourth cardinal numeral.” 


This ties in with the importance of sensitivity to the listen- 
ing reactions of students if we want them to master the art of 
listening with pleasure and comprehension. 


Is it not true that we want to listen to a wide variety of 
people, subjects and moods? Sometimes we want to hear Danny 
Kaye make language laugh; sometimes we want to hear Robert 
Frost read his poetry; sometimes, Howard K. Smith interpret 
international affairs. Students share with us this same desire 
for variety in their listening fare. 


Lesson in Organization: 


The large number of cross-section committees that worked 
to organize “The English Language Arts” offer a lesson in co- 
operative planning and organization. Applied to improving our 
program in English, we could adapt their scheme of action in 
terms of interdepartmental committees and committees repre- 
senting elementary, junior and senior high school teachers as 
well as committees within our English departments. 





The New York State Plays Project, sponsored by Cornell University 
Theatre and the Rockefeller Foundation, offers prizes annually for plays 
of regional interest and of New York State flavor, suitable for little 
theatre production. For more information, and for copies of the pamphlet, 
“Playwright’s Notebook of New York State,” write to Professor A. M. 
Drummond, Goldwin Smith Hall 127, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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Solutions and/or Compromises in Grouping 
A. Barnett Langdale* 


I have been asked to suggest compromises and solutions in 
the heterogeneous-homogeneous debate. I say with Chaucer 


“T have, God woot, a large feld to ere 
And wayke been the oxen in my plough.” 


I am doubtful as to whether what I have to say will be 
either compromises or solution. I shall try to make it objective 
and impartial. 


The homogeneous group is not homogeneous nor is the 
heterogeneous group apt to be heterogeneous. 


True heterogeneity in a 35-person section would require as 
careful screening and recruitment as the so-called homogeneity. 
What proponent of the heterogeneous grouping really goes to this 
effort? What he is defending seems to be accidental or chance 
grouping. 

Homogeneity seems to be equally illusive and elusive in the 
light of the myriad abilities, traits, and characteristics of the 
human being. The important question seems to be: Homogeneous 
in what abilities or qualities? 


One homogeneous class recently brought to my attention 
is a second-grade class in a Brooklyn school. Ironically, its 
teacher has made safety the overruling objective of the year’s 
work. At the present moment my 7-year old son sits in this class 
with a thumb swollen to double size, his neighbor Warren has 
burned his arm from wrist to elbow, his neighbor George has 
just had four stitches taken in his brow, and his neighbor Oswald 
has—acording to my son (the report proved to be grossly ex- 
aggerated) fractured his skull and will never return to school. 
This is one type of homogeneous grouping. 

A somewhat more useful type of homogeneity results from 
grouping pupils on the basis of reading grades achieved in a 
standardized test. Were it possible to gather together 30 pupils, 
all with a 9.4 reading grade, even their comparative reading 
abilities (not to mention all their other traits) would not be 
truly homogeneous. 

I administered Nelson Silent Reading Test A to a class on 
Tuesday and Nelson Silent B to the same class on Thursday. 
Whereas the large majority of the pupils achieved reading grades 
which were only a few decimal points apart, one girl scored 7.2 


*Chairman, English Department, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 
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on Tuesday and 10+ on Thursday—a distinction which is re- 
garded as significant in grouping procedures. 


For small schools, a discussion of grouping seems to be 
academic except in so far as it can be carried out within the 
limits of one class. 


Finally there seems to be little or no usefulness in going 
to the effort of grouping children unless methods and materials 
are subsequently modified to meet the needs and abilities of the 
particular group. It may be questioned whether a teacher who is 
hostile to the very idea of homogeneous grouping will ever make 
an adequate effort to so modify methods and materials. 


This seems to be the case against homogeneous grouping. 
There is, however, another side to the ledger. 

Whatever evidence there is of a scientific and objective na- 
ture indicates somewhat increased learning when pupils have 
been grouped and when materials and methods have been ap- 
propriately modified. Furthermore the majority of teachers and 
pupils have gone on record as approving grouping. Failure has 
been significantly reduced as a result of grouping. 


Forces outside of the school’s control—particularly in New 
York City—are accomplishing a certain degree of grouping. We 
have our low, medium, and high socio-economic neighborhoods 
which rigidly determine the character of the pupils in the schools 
of the neighborhood. Our general diploma (non-academic) and 
even our drop-outs are homogeneous groups of 4 kind. Certainly 
all such groups demand modification of methods and materials. 


One aspect of the NCTE curriculum report—The English 
Language Arts—which concerns me is the almost unlimited de- 
mand it makes upon the teacher for individualization of instruc- 
tion and material—especially in the light of our crowded class- 
rooms. I am concerned for the teacher who finds it difficult 
enough to coordinate two or three simultaneous programs and 
now is challenged to provide 35. 

In the large high school, the administrator has an obligation 
to help this teacher by providing ability grouping and so reduc- 
ing the amount of individualized programing demanded of the 
classroom teacher. 

In conclusion, whatever the administrative arrangement, it 
is crucial that the classroom teacher begin by diagnosing the 
needs and assaying the abilities of her pupils, then plan her 
instructional program on her findings. 





Members changing their address should notify the business manager 
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Creative Writing Demands a Meeting of the Minds 
By Sister Mary Margretta, R.S.M.* 


Perhaps no other course in the curriculum demands and 
produces rapport between teacher and pupil as does the course 
in creative writing. A meeting of the minds in the teacher-pupil 
relationship means, here, not a deeply philosophical discussion, 
but an openness of heart which breaks down the barrier of re- 
serve between teacher and pupil. Consequently, there will be 
few inhibitions when the students prepare manuscripts for 
teacher criticism. 


You will find various methods to achieve the informality 
which must characterize the class that will produce spontaneous, 
realistic, meditative, personal writing. Probably one of the most 
rudimentary practices comes with the decision to break the 
week’s schedule into days of formal and informal classes. On 
days of the former category there will be opportunity for the 
teacher to outline skills, aims, types of writing, and to open dis- 
cussion upon possible topics. Informal classes, which undoubtedly 
will be the predominating type, will range from actual workshop 
days to days on which students receive appraisal from the 
teacher and from their fellow-writers. 


A teacher in a class of creative writing definitely must 
“step down from the platform.” Her role becomes that of fellow- 
writer. Frankly, when students become very serious about their 
creative efforts, their confidence in the teacher’s competence 
rises several degrees if they have seen one of her articles “in 
print.”” Meanwhile, the familiar formula for homework assign- 
ments must be by-passed in a course in advanced writing. To 
direct the writing of worthwhile papers, a teacher must learn 
to appreciate the technique of long-range planning for herself 
and for her students. Good themes may be written overnight, 
but excellent ones aren’t. Good feature articles must be carefully 
thought out in advance. Well scheduled assignments will allow 
students at least a week to prepare a paper; meanwhile, of 
course, work which has been assigned previously will be due 
within that week. Students who are really interested in writing 
will appreciate the distant deadline so that they may think a thing 
through, mull over it, reject first efforts, even write the entire 
theme mentally during the bus ride home from school. “Rolling 
an article over in the mind” has to become habitual with children 
who are learning to write easily and painlessly. And those of us 





*Chairman, Journalism Department, Catholic Central High School, Troy. 
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who still so humanly enjoy the dangerous wealth of procrastina- 
tion can appreciate the student’s state of mind when he feels 
that an assignment “isn’t due for at least a week.” 


Again, in preparing assignments with the group, one entire 
period isn’t too long to use in making the remote preparations 
for a 1000 word paper. Such word count, of course, usually isn’t 
stringent unless the students are meeting the requirements 
specified for a literary contest. May I digress to mention that 
such contests, particularly the Scholastic Writing Awards, offer 
practical motivation and self-stimulation. Local essay contests, 
as you already know, can be painfully mundane when one topic 
is assigned to a locality populated by 3000 high school people. 
Nevertheless, a teacher working out the possibilities of individual 
interpretaton of such a theme can stimulate creative articles, 
which, although they may not take all the prizes, will certainly 
jar judges long accustomed to the thumping, stumping, and 
“hurrah for our side” which traditionally characterize first prize 
essays. 


Rather casually, at the opening of the semester in creative 
writing, the teacher may announce the in-term requisites, stating 
specifically the number of written articles which will be sub- 
mitted during the entire course. Such a preview will make it 
possible for the teacher when she suggests much later in the 
course that the students enter a literary contest, to add this 
bonus to the assignment, “You may ‘count’ this paper as one of 
your required articles.”” Actually, the essay will, itself, be an 
article, but it earns a more functional character when it may 
“be counted.” 


Again, informal workshop precedure with a group which 
has already received the agenda of library assignments, scho- 
lastic journalism bibliography, and a list of specific and free- 
lance articles, will enable the teacher to say, “For the next three 
classes, you may work at whatever you need to do.” If I may 
revert to personal experience, I should like to mention that in 
the class which I conducted for twelfth year students, several 
members of the group perpared copy for the school paper and 
the yearbook. Since they had been already trained for journalism, 
a pre-requisite of the course, the journalistic writing was only 
incidental to the scheduled assignments. Informal sessions, con- 
sequently, became most imperative as work “piled up.” 


Meanwhile, what becomes of the teacher while her authors 
are so actively engaged? Really interested students will want to 
talk over with her their possible topics and the development of 
them. Casual conversation, here, becomes the key note. Students 
with work-in-progress are eager for the teacher’s criticism of 
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their papers. Recently, I heard a teacher ask a group of fellow- 
teachers, ‘What do you do when children will not accept criticism 
of their writing?” The few people who answered her agreed that 
they find no satisfactory solution for such a problem. Frankly, I 
was either too embarrassed or too stunned to answer, for my 
problem is quite the opposite, “How do you succeed in answering 
all the questions of all the writers?” During a work period I 
move from group to group, and eventually I am backed to a wall 
with four or five eager, almost impatient authors, waiting with 
their manuscripts until the bell announces the end of the period. 
Incidentally, never is there really an “end of the period” for the 
teacher of creative writing. The people who don’t have a chance 
to “talk the thing over” with you during the class will very non- 
chalantly drop into your classroom between the bells. It might 
even happen that someone, who has just thought of a “great 
idea,” will rush from the study hall to discuss it with you at a 
time when your sophomores are reading Act II of Julius Caesar, 
and you are quite occupied at that moment with the politics of 
ancient Rome, and not with future authors of America. More- 
over, “after school” just doesn’t belong to you any longer, either. 
Once in a while, creative writing even invades your home life. 
Meanwhile, you, the moulder of creative artists, must learn to 
receive surprises with the ability not to register surprise. Let me 
illustrate again, if I may, with a personal incident. 


While I was uncovering the facets of student interest in an 
effort to direct their expression in areas which particularly en- 
gage them, I discovered that one of my most retiring girls liked 
to write sports stories, particularly baseball stories. Contradic- 
torily, Bob, who was one of my best sports writers, was hope- 
lessly absorbed in an audio-visual study of jazz. I was required 
to listen patiently to the statistics concerning the number of 
hours of jazz he had on long-playing records. It was most im- 
portant, however, that I should have had the proper psychological 
reaction when my apparently avid interest led to his offering to 
let me borrow seven hours of jazz to take home to the convent 
to play for the Sisters! Eventually, however, his interest in the 
down-beat found an outlet when he prepared an article in which 
he interpreted the birth of jazz in America. The morning he sub- 
mitted that paper, I bobbed my head that it looked creditable; 
he commented, ‘It should. I pushed a hot pencil over that late 
into the night.” Bob’s penchant was public information because 
the students, working in groups, freely discussed each other’s 
work, offered suggestions and criticisms, solicited fellow-writers’ 
advice; students, therefore, did come to know individual and 
group likes, dislikes, hobbies, and special abilities. One day, as 
the class entered my room, one of the boys pleaded, “Go easy 
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on Bob, today, Sister. Benny Goodman collapsed last night.’’ When 
Bob passed me, I said, “Why, Bob, I’d expect you to be wearing 
a black tie.’”’ And Bob could only move his head from left to right 
in deep concern. 


May I revert to the question of criticism? I have found that 
adolescents, unlike younger children, prefer not to be praised or 
commended in public for their work. An encouraging word, in 
private, or a brief, succinct commendation on the top of the paper 
will be in keeping with the attitude of the genuine seriousness 
of effort which produces creative writing. Youngsters acquire 
quickly the jargon of the professional press; they speak of 
methods to develop reader interest, areas of reader interest, 
types of leads and titles, and markets for their “articles.” High 
school seniors will seriously, and casually, refer to Writer’s Year 
Book, the Writer, and the nation’s leading house organs, as if they 
were continually engaged in submitting manuscripts to the 
markets listed in these publications; part of this illusion, I sup- 
pose, arises from the practice of preparing the format of each 
theme as if it were being written for publication. 


In the meeting of the minds which occurs in a creative 
writing class, the personality of the teacher must undergo the 
adjustments which such a class demands. She must learn, on ‘“‘in- 
formal” days, to accept the repartee which ten years ago might 
have been considered a breach of discipline. She has to be en- 
thusiastic, tactful, shockproof, and genuinely interested in the 
individualities of the individuals whom she has explored in her 
efforts to help them to find themselves. 





“T am always for getting a boy forward in his learning; for that is 
a sure good. I would let him at first read any English book which happens 
to engage his attention; because you have done a great deal, when you 
have brought him to have entertainment from a book. He’ll get better books 
afterwards.” (Dr. Samuel Johnson) 
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